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generally exerted cataclysmic effects on the mind, found evidences that the recent contest would be no exception. Speaking to a Yale audience on the nation's obligation to its dead, the Reverend Horace Bushnell declared that the huge flood tide that had lifted American nationality had, in a little more than a short day, released and stimulated loftier ranges of thought. He even foresaw a new and mighty literature, not English in spirit but American, a literature comparable to that which had followed the wars of Elizabeth, Anne, and Napoleon. Walt Whitman, dismissed from a minor federal office for. the alleged immorality of his poems, expressed in Democratic Vistas in movingly beautiful language the profound conviction that the war, by welding together the nation and lifting it to new spiritual heights, had set the stage for the long-hoped-for glories in American art, letters, and thought. But Whitman's realistic insight also enabled him to detect signs that it had heightened materialism and corruption, that democracy was on trial, that the promise of American life was yet to be fought for and won. Carl Schurz, the "forty-eighter" who had done much to save the Union through both political and military means, more than a quarter of a century after the war asked the question: "Is it really true that our war turned the ambitions of our people into the channels of lofty enthusiasm and aspirations and devotion to high ideals? Has it not rather left behind it an era of absorbing greed of wealth, a marked decline of ideal aspirations ... ?"8
On a more popular literary level the songs of the people reveal not only the feelings of the common man but crystallized sentiments of home and loved ones which transcend the immediacy of the battle itself. "Maryland, My Maryland," has become a permanent song of Americans, and Julia Ward Howe's "Battle Hymn of the Republic," with its rich Biblical imagery and spirited measures, has endured and no doubt will continue to endure. Such songs as "Dixie," "Tenting Tonight on the Old Camp Ground," "Just before the Battle, Mother," "Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys Are Marching," and "John Brown's Body" achieved the status of folk songs. The most widely sung song north and south, "When This Cruel War Is Over," expressed the love of home and peace among the soldiers of both sides.
Humorous stories as well as songs helped relieve the tension and hardships which the war thrust on civilians as well as on the men in the field.
8 Carl Schurz, The Reminiscences of Carl Schurz (The McClure Co., 1908), III, 135-136.